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sentatives of present thought have been so variously afflicted, — one 
being a cripple, the other blind, and the wisest of the three among the 
recent dead. 



10. — The Mikado's Empire, By William Elliot Griffis, A. M. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. Crown 8vo. pp. 625. 1876. 

An important chapter of this work was published in this Review for 
April, 1875. Mr. Griffis was for four years attached to the Imperial 
University of Tokio, where he seems to have diligently availed himself 
of every advantage in amassing materials for the present work, which 
should be read in connection with Mr. F. 0. Adams's " History of Japan" 
(London, 1874). 

The mystery which overhangs what is distant in time and place must, 
especially in the case of this barbaro-civilized race, make all fresh matter 
acceptable. " The Mikado's Empire " throws new light on portions of 
its history, or, we should say, mythology, for such it is ; and the work 
is especially happy, both by pen and pencil, in illustrations of the life 
and manners of the people, their wild and weird superstitions, their 
tales, fables, and proverbs, and their manufactures of every description. 
The volume consists of two portions, — the history of Japan from the 
year 660 b. c. to 1872 a. d., and the personal experience and observa- 
tion of the author during his stay in the Land of Dai Nippon. 

In a country where much of the old literature is written in the 
Chinese language information must be difficult of access, and Mr. 
Griffis has doubtless done the best that now can be done to give us 
an idea of the aborigines of the country, the Mikados, Shogiuis, and 
Daimios, from Jinimu Tenno, the descendant of the Sun Goddess, to 
the enlightened Mutsuhito, who gave the death-blow to feudalism in 
Japan. He gives us a pretty little myth concerning the origin of the 
country. One of the gods and progenitors of the race, standing on the 
floating bridge of heaven, plunged his jewelled falchion into the un- 
stable waters beneath him, and on his withdrawing it the trickling 
drops formed the islands of Japan. The people of this " holy country " 
seem to have gone through most of the stages of mythology and his- 
tory that are recorded in the annals of Europe. They have had their 
Vulcans, their Jeannes d'Arcs, and their Bayards ; and Mr. Griffis tells 
us that the Darwinian theories are not entirely unknown to them. But 
we are not quite prepared to believe, with Mr. Griffis, that Columbus 
set out for Japan on his first voyage ; and the Japanese origin of 
the American Indians would seem to require better evidence than he 
furnishes. 
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The Japanese have long possessed a civilization of their own. Their 
love of nature, which exceeds that of any other people, has in many re- 
spects raised Japanese above Chinese art. The barbaric splendor of 
their designs and the refinement of their execution will always com- 
mand admiration. The dual form of government which has so long 
existed in Japan is without parallel in history, and presents a curious 
study. The best feature in the modern Japanese character is its love 
of progress. When Lord Elgin arrived in the country some twenty 
years ago, Christians, then known as the " corrupt sect," were virtually 
banished from the islands. At the present time many of the nobles are 
eager to profit by European culture, adopt European customs, and even 
lay by their bi-illiant robes and emblems of nobility for the sombre garb 
of a European gentleman. Such changes in a land that could boast its 
own literature, arts, and manufactures most be viewed with mingled 
feelings of pleasure and regret, — pleasure when we think of the prog- 
ress, regret when we think of so many pleasing marks of individuality 
which the traveller will soon see no more. For consolation we can 
only repeat Mr. Griffis's Japanese proverb, " When men become too old 
they must obey the young." 



11. — History of French Literature. By Henki Van Laun. Vol.1. New- 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 8vo. pp. 356. 1876. 

It is the good fortune of Mr. Van Laun to have supplied a want that 
has long been felt. In three departments — those of literature, poetry, 
and history — methods have been introduced which were unknown pre- 
vious to the middle of the last century. The change first took place in 
poetry and was inaugurated in Great Britain by Cowper and Bums, 
the latter of whom especially returned to pure nature both for subjects 
and treatment. In history the revolution is justly ascribed to Macaulay, 
who both in theory and practice has shown that history ought to bo 
the history of peoples and not of dynasties only. In literary criticism 
the new path was first fully opened by M. Taine in his " History of Eng- 
lish Literature"; and his translator, Mr. Van Laun, has followed him ia 
the present work. M. Taine may have gone too far in ascribing the 
characteristics of a national literature to secondary causes, but in the 
main he has shown that not only race but climate, scenery, epoch, 
and other accessories are of the same value to the historian of let- 
ters which the " noiseless revolutions in homes and workshops," of 
which Lord Macaulay speaks, are to the historian of empires. It is 
not the aim of Mr. Van Laun's work to separate the intellectual records 



